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ABSTRACT 

This newsletter issue focuses on the twin themes 
that, together, represent the ways that programs to strengthen 
families also contribute to a better society. The newsletter includes 
the following articles: (1) "Family Center Planning Project: Family 
Support, Public Policy, and Community Devel opment M ; (2) "Pulling It 
All Together for Families: School-Linked Services under One Roof 11 ; 
(3) "Creating Family Support Programs: Mobilizing Communities in 
Tucson"; (A) "On Families, Foster Care, and the Prawning Industry," 
arguing that child protection decisions should be made by families 
with assistance rather than intervention from child welfare 
authorities; (i>) "Planting Seeds of Change by Training Frontline 
Workers: FRC f s Experience with the JOBS Program"; (6) "New Mexico's 
Family Development Program and The Crucial Three Steps to Parent 
Involvement"; and (7) "Please Be Brilliantl An Alternative Way To 
View Staff Development and Your Organization." In addition, the 
newsletter includes an article describing the coordinated efforts of 
the National Coalition to Prevent Child Abuse, and a guide for family 
support professionals on the use of current telecommunications 
technology. (HTH) 
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THE FAMILY RESOURCE COALITION IS 
A LOT MORE THAN THIS REPORT 

The Family Resource Coalition leads the way in collecting, maintaining, 
disseminating, and publishing information about family support— information 
which makes the case for family support and shows how to use its principles to 
make fundamental and positive changes in the way families are valued by our 
service systems and our society. 

■ We run the National Resource Center for Family Support Programs, which 
provides information on program mode..., parent education materials, and 
networking opportunities and operates a new Families/Schoois/Communi 
ties Division. 

■ We assist individuals and organizations delivering family support services, 
provide technical assistance in developing training capacity, produce 
training curricula, and in some instances, deliver training. 

■ As leader of the family support field, we have undertaken a Best Practices 
Project to define quality in the delivery of family support services, a project 
which will ultimately help to strengthen all family resource and support 
programs across the country. 

■ Every two years we host a spectacular national conference. Next May, the 
theme will be Joining Forces for Change: Family Support in the '90s 
emphasizing collaboration, integrated services, and systems change. 

■ We publish resource guides and how-to manuals, and have become a 
marketplace for other titles of interest to family bupport professionals. 

JOIN US! 

The Coalition's membership undergirds the strength of the family support 
movement. There are many reasons to join: 

■ Members receive discounts on books and conference registration fees, free 
subscriptions to the Report and our bimonthly newsletter, Connection. 

m Members get updates on national legislation and funding opportunities: 
access to information and resources they need to enhance their program's 
capacity. 

■ In all of our projects, our members are our first line of outreach for 
information and participation. 

■ Membership entitles you to participate in our African American Caucus or 
Latino Caucus. 

But, these benefits aside, we think the best reason to join is the opportunity to 
be part of the only national network of family support thinkers and practitio- 
ners committed to community-based, culturally responsive services for 
families. 

For more information or to receive a publications and services catalog (which 
includes a membership enrollment form), call: 312/341-0900. 

If this Report didn't have your name on it, we hope the next one will! 



In This Issue 

Building community and changing 
systems. These are the dominant 
themes of this issue and they represent 
the ways that programs to strengthen 
families also contribute to a better 
society. In the developing field of 
family support we are learning the 
importance of community development 
and of supportive public policies.. 

In this issue, several articles 
describe the relationship between 
communities and programs and the 
importance to each of building the 
other. We see once again how pro- 
grams are rooteji in and grow out of 
communities and how programs in 
turn nurture the growth of families and 
the health of communities. We also 
deal in these pages with frontline 
workers who are responsible for 
communicating the vision and the 
potential of family support programs as 
they provide services to and work with 
families. We emphasize empowerment: 
both the importance of empowering 
frontline workers and the significance 
of the empowerment of family mem- 
bers in a program's day-to-day opera- 
tions. And, as always, we offer tools 
and ideas for building and expanding 
programs and for reforming systems 
that affect families. 

This is an eclectic issue of the 
Report. In eclectic issues we like to 
offer practitioners both practical and 
theoretical ideas, food for thought and 
food for action. The diverse selection 
of articles includes: a primer on 
databases (to help you understand the 
latest communications technology and 
how it could help you in your work), 
an essay on reforming the child ' 
protective-services system, an article 
on training that tells of the FRC's 
experience trying to play a small part 
in reforming the welfare system, a 
description of a unique school-linked 
integrated services model. And more. 
We think these articles show the way 
the field is growing, the way family 
support is coming of age. 

Write and tell us what you think. 
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■ by Nina McLellan, M.A. 



Family Center Planning Project: Family Support, 
Public Policy, & Community Development 



he Family Center Planning Project 
(FCPP) was initiated in 1991 by the 
Federation for Community Planning, a 
private, non-profit research and 
planning agency in health and human 
services serving the greater Cleveland 
area. With funding from the Cleveland 
and George Gund foundations and the 
Ohio Department of Human Services, 
the project has involved a wide variety 
of service providers and community 
participants. The project's recent 
publication, Guide to Developing 
Neighborhood Family Centers: 
Strategies for Service Integration and 
Community Building was a product of 
the project's first phase. FCCP is now 
working to influence the direction of 
state and local policy and planning, as 
well as to provide consultation and 
training. 



What can family resource programs 
and neighborhood centers/settlement 
houses learn from each other, and how 
can the two movements work together? 
How can family resource programs 
buiid partners'iiips with public system 
services and influence system change? 
How can family resource programs be 
part of community development and a 
national urban agenda? 

These issues emerged during the 
course of the Family Center Planning 
Project (FCPP), and moved the 
Federation for Community Planning 
toward a more comprehensive ap- 
proach to family resource and support. 

Family Support and the 
Settlement House Tradition 

Many settlement houses date back to 
the beginning of the century when they 
assisted immigrants and were on the 
cutting edge of social reform. With 
their tradition of strengthening fam- 
ilies and neighborhoods, neighborhood 
centers are in some ways the parents of 
the family resource movement. 

The Cleveland Neighborhood 
Centers Association (NCA) has played 
a major role in the FCPP. From the 
beginning, their representatives 
r^allenged us by reminding our 
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planning group that "family centers" 
and family resource principles arc not 
new. And while neighborhood centers 
and family resource programs both 
emphasize family strengths and 
partnership, the settlement house 
tradition particularly emphasizes 
community organizing and participant 
responsibility. Parents and family 
members are considered active con- 
sumers and stakeholders, always able 
to give back to the program. They are 
also viewed as citizens who vote and 
work together to effect change. 
Neighborhood centers are concerned 
about the full range of institutions and 
conditions — economic, social, cultural, 
spiritual and political — that affect 
families and their neighborhoods. 
Neighborhood centers contribute to 
community revitalization efforts. 

Our NCA friends helped us avoid 
slipping into approaches that were 
exclusively "service" oriented. We 
discussed the importance of meeting 
needs with mutual help and non- 
service solutions such as cooperatives, 
bartering and credit unions. 

With the current emphasis on 
empowerment and decentralization, 
settlement houses are being rediscov- 
ered at the national level. United 
Neighborhood Centers of America 
(UNCA) is reorganizing for a more 
visible national role. There will be 
opportunities for collaboration between 
the national family resource and 
neighborhood center movements. 

At the community level, it is 
important to identify existing neigh- 
borhood centers and include them in 
planning family support services, 
mutual assistance and community 
action. At the very least, we should 
avoid situations where new initiatives 
for children and families ignore the 
older neighborhood centers and pit 
organizations against each other for 
dollars and recognition. 

Public Services 
and Systems 

The Family Center Planning 
Project's goal is to establish an 
integrated, family- focused service 



delivery system at the neighborhood 
level, with a priority on low-income, 
high-risk neighborhoods. Public and 
private sector partnership is essential 
to achieving this goal. Most families in 
high-risk neighborhoods are likely to 
be involved with public-system 
services. In addition, the public 
systems increasingly control access to 
funding. 

The FCPP identified ways neighbor- 
hood and school-based family centers 
might collaborate with public agencies 
to benefit families and maximize 
funding opportunities. For example, 
the types of partnerships we are 
working toward in Cuyahoga County 
include the following: 

• Neighborhood family centers can 
be sites to decentralize eligibility 
determination for public entitle- 
ment programs. This becomes 
increasingly attractive as computer 
systems are developed to screen 
families and, eventually, send 
application information directly by 
modem to the relevant public 
agency. 

• Neighborhood family centers can be 
a referral resource for public agency 
workers who see families needing 
support and assistance, including 
youth and adults returned to the 
community from specialized treat- 
ment or placement. 

• The JOBS program can contract 
with neighborhood family centers to 
provide comprehensive and inte- 
grated services to JOBS participants 
and their families. 

• Family centers can develop JOBS 
and JTPA contracts to recruit and 
train eligible neighborhood resi- 
dents for employment by the neigh- 
borhood family center, as well 

as for other employment opportun- 
ities. 

• As exemplified by the Annie E. 
Casey Foundation initiatives, 
neighborhood family centers can 
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work with public children's services 

to recruit and support foster parents. 

Family centers can provide a "least 

restrictive" parent support 

environment for families referred 

for abuse or neglect. 

In planning for improved integration 
and collaboration, our public child- 
serving systems have developed a 
conceptual framework. This 
conceptualization may be helpful for 
planners in other communities. 

The conceptual model involves three 
tiers: I. Family services through 
neighborhood and community; 
II. Safety net services: and III. Spe- 
cialized services. 

The planning group has recognized 
the importance of Tier I for strengthen- 
ing prevention efforts, improving 
access to services, and building on 
informal helping systems. Several of 
our treatment agencies are already 
making clinical staff available to 
neighborhood sites in order to provide 
consultation, group and individual 
counseling, in-home family preserva- 
tion services, assessment, and referral. 

Our challenge goes beyond simply 
injecting family support principles into 
public systems. It extends to working 
with public systems toward service 
integration at family-friendly sites in 
neighborhoods or cultural communi- 
ties — the needed "bottom-up" compo- 
nent of service integration and 
improvement of public system services. 

Communities and a 
National Urban Agenda 

Social services and famil; devel- 
opment should be part of an integrated 
approach to neighborhood revitaliza- 
tion, just as attention to employment, 
housing, and safety should be part of 
our effort to support and strengthen 
families and plan social services. 
However, this is not usually the case. 
Typically, community development 
focuses on investments in local 
housing and commercial development. 
Human services planning is usually 
absorbed in its own system complexi- 
ties. Fortunately this seems to be 
changing. 

Some agencies which develop 
housing are building in family devel- 
opment programs to assure that the 
families who move into new or rehab- 
ilitated housing are able to stay there. 
Neighborhood family resource pro- 
grams arc exploring partnerships with 
housing development corporations. 
There is also growing interest in 



providing capital for local entrepre- 
neurship (and not solely for attracting 
outside employers to depressed 
neighborhoods). Family resource 
programs can have an important role 
here as well. They can identify people 
interested in starting individual or 
cooperative businesses, survey resi- 
dents to identify their skills and 
experience, bring people with comple- 
mentary capabilities together, and 
provide a site for business training 




and support. 

Comprehensive approaches to 
neighborhood revitalization which 
include a focus on family strengthen- 
ing and social services are now 
supported by national foundations in 
many communities. In May, 1992, 
Cleveland hosted the Building Strong 
Communities: Strategies for Social 
Change conference. Sponsored by the 
Annie E. Casey, Ford, and Rockefeller 
Foundations, it convened delegations 
from the foundations' various projects 
in 16 cities. 

Most of the foundation-supported 
neighborhood revitalization initiatives 
are comprehensive, holistic, integrated, 
neighborhood-based, and not categori- 
cal: they build on assets and promote 
empowerment. These characteristics 
are remarkably similar to family 
resource principles. Neighborhood 
development and poverty reduction 
efforts need the participation of family 
resource and support programs and 
experts! 

The Federation for Community 
Planning through the FCPP is a 
partner in one of these nationally 
supported projects — the Cleveland 
Community Building Initiative 
(formerly the Cleveland Foundation 
Commission on Poverty). The initia- 
tive includes strategies for investment, 
education, family development, health, 
and human resource development in 
four targeted urban "village" areas. 
Family development goals are 1) to 
enhance family and parenting skills; 2) 



to keep families intact through crises; 
3) to build economic opportunities for 
families; 4) to strengthen family-to- 
family connections; and 5) to increase 
the commitment cf village families to 
the community. 

Conclusions and 
Recommendations 

There are many opportunities for 
Family Resource Coalition members 
and programs to build relationships 
with settlement houses, with public 
systems, and with neighborhood 
revitalization efforts. These areas 
present family resource program-, with 
the challenges of moving toward more 
comprehensive approaches and of 
participating in community planning 
and system change. 

Family resource programs 
can benefit by partnerships with 
existing neighborhood centers in 
their communities and include 
them in community planning. The 
Family Resource Coalition and UNCA 
could both benefit by partnership in 
developing national policy. 

Neighborhood and school-based 
family resource programs should work 
with public agencies for improved 
service integration and seek opportuni- 
ties to contract with public agencies for 
services to neighborhood families. The 
Family Resource Coalition should 
maintain its high priority on national 
planning for service integration and 
related funding strategies. 

Family resource programs should 
play a strong role in neighborhood 
revitalization. The Coalition can assist 
in sharing information from various 
localities. In addition, the Coalition 
should seek ways to ensure that the 
Clinton Administration and Congress 
make family resource and support an 
important aspect of national urban and 
anti-poverty strategy so that there is 
national commitment to what the 
League of Cities calls "family-friendly 
communities." 



Nina Mc Lei lan, M.A. is Director of the Council 
on Children, Youth and Families, Project 
Director of the Family Center Planning Project, 
and primary author of Guide to Developing 
Neighborhood Family Centers. For a free copy of 
that publication, contact her at Federation for 
Community Planning, 614 Superior Avenue 
N.W.. Suite 300, Cleveland Ohio 44113. 216/ 
781-2944. 
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■ by Dolores £. Ballesteros, Ph.D. 



Pulling It All Together for Families: 
School-Linked Services Under One Roof 



The Franklin-McKinley School 
District in San Jose, California serves 
an ethnically diverse student popula- 
tion (90% minorities) with a large 
number of low-income families 
representing Latino, Cambodian, and 
Vietnamese cultures. Located in Santa 
Clara County, the school district has 
over 10,000 students in grades K-8. 

In 1988 the Franklin-Mckinley 
School District embarked on an 
ambitious plan to build an 80,000- 
square-foot district administration 
building. Planning this building was a 
labor of love. From the beginning, the 
building was to be a center for inte- 
grated children's services. Using a 
holistic approach to serving families 
and children, the building was to 
provide all the services that could have 
an impact on student learning. 

This meant that the new building 
had to accommodate many agencies 
and service areas: 20,000 square feet 
was set aside for community services. 
In order to attract them, the district 
provided free office space and free 
telephone lines lo these agencies. The 
district also allocated a 10,000 square 
foot mezzanine which would be 
leasable at a rock-bottom price. (Leas- 
ing income will pay for the build-out of 
the space; after three years, the district 
will begin to yield a profit.) 

The building was occupied on 
November 1, 1991. Within 60 days 
90% of the eligible space was occu- 
pied. (Childcare was occupied by April 
1 of the following year.) Why did it 
look so easy? The answer is that the 
district had done its homework. 

The district's philosophy about 
families and children had been 
publicized by school board members, 
the superintendent, and the staff for 
many years. The philosophy was 
disseminated both within and outside 
the immediate community by district 
representatives as they networked on 
boards and committees with elected 
officials at the local, state, and national 
levels; and made presentations at 
workshops and conferences. Residents 
of the Santa Clara County area 
"g H,! ally became familiar with the 
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Franklin-McKinley School District 
effort. 

Even before space was available in 
the new building, the district started 
working with agencies on what it 
considered the first level of coopera- 
tion. Many district staff members sat 
on agency boards or worked with 
agencies on special projects. 

The superintendent led the charge 
toward the integrated children's 
service concept and personally re- 
cruited agencies for co-location. She 
promoted a vision of how the various 
agencies would cooperate, co-locate, 
and finally collaborate. 

The agencies which either moved 
into the building or had placed repre- 
sentatives there include: 

Health Clinic 

The Health Clinic consists of two 
examination rooms and a large waiting 
area. The clinic is run by San Jose City 
Hospital and includes a resident 
physician, nurse, medical assistant, 
intern and receptionist. The reception- 
ist is paid for by the district while all 
other staff are paid by San Jose 
Hospital funds through grants, founda- 
tion funds, and Medi-Cal payments. 
More than 8,000 students have filed 
eligibility papers, and the clinic, open 
each day for eight hours, sees about 20 
patients a day. The clinic dispenses 
medicine and all care at no charge. 
Free transportation can be provided. 

Dental Clinic 

Originally a dental screening room, 
the Santa Clara Dental Association 
requested that the district remodel to 
accommodate an internship program. 
Dental furniture and equipment were 
donated by the Association. 

Si Se Puede 

This is a group of San Jose State 
University and community college 
students who serve as interns for 
school site outreach projects. The 
interns receive a $10,000 stipend and 
work 20 hours per week for 18 months. 
The cost for coordinating the program 
is paid by the district; however, all 
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other salaries are paid by the City of 
San Jose. 

Asian Americans for Community 
Involvement 

This agency assists Asian Ameri- 
cans. Six Asian counselors are on duty 
throughout the week. 

Narvaez Mental Health Center 

This county-operated mental health 
facility provides two part-time mental 
health workers, one Spanish-speaking 
and one Vietnamese-speaking. 

Probation Officer 

Funded by the county and the 
district, the probation officer sits on 
the Truancy Court, intervenes with 
marginal students, makes home visits, 
and counsels students who have been 
assigned a probation officer. 

Truancy Court 

For students who are excessively 
truant, court is held in the superin- 
tendent's conference room. Modeled 
after the Indianapolis truancy court 
program, this court requires both 
parents and children to appear before 
the judge (who is a presiding juvenile 
court judge). The judge assigns roles 
and responsibilities to members of the 
family. Each family member signs a 
contract, as does the school district 
representative. The probation officer 
monitors the student's progress and if 
it is poor, the family and student will 
be "summoned' 1 to a second meeting. 

Legal Aid 

Legal Aid services are provided 
twice a month for two hours. Parents 
may make appointments for free legal 
service related to matters of immigra- 
tion, housing, and domestic matters. 

Child Care 

The County Office of Education runs 
the child care center. Low cost child 
care is provided for district employees 
and community members on a low- 
income-first-priority basis. The center 
uses a Head Start oriented program for 
children 2 through kindergarten age. 
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Project Crackdown 

This is an administrative office for 
city drug prevention programs. Two of 
the city's worst areas of drug abuse are 
located in the Franklin-McKinley 
School District, so having the adminis- 
trative team located in the district 
building is particularly helpful. 

Marriage and Family Counseling 

The district employs ten marriage 
and family counselor interns, each 
assigned to a school site for ten hours 
per week. The interns are working 
towards the 3000 hours of field work 
required for a certificate. The program 
costs of $10,000 are paid vbr with drug 
and alcohol prevention funds. 

Adult and Child Guidance Clinic 

A San Jose Adult and Child Guid- 
ance Clinic staff worker serves as the 
case manager of the integrated 
children's services interdisciplinary 
team. Once a month, the team (com- 
posed of mental health, health, school 
district, and marriage and family 
counseling professionals) meets with a 
principal to discuss a family that has 
not responded tc iecommended 
treatment or services. 

Independent Study Center 

This is a clu :^oom designed for 
students in grades K-8 who are on 
independent study. A teacher works 
with the students* many of whom are 
pregnant teens. 

Home Schooling Center 

This resource center is for the 
families of students who are educated 
at home. The center has books, 
materials, equipment, and software 
that may be used there or checked out. 

PTA Council 

The location of this office — near the 
superintendent's office — is symbolic of 
the partnership between district and 
parents, valued by both groups. 

Community Affairs Office 

This office is run by a district-paid 
employee who works with district 
transfers and their parents, and 
handles public relations. This person 
also coordinates volunteer efforts. 

Head Start Teacher Training Center 

The newest district program is a 
Head Start Teacher Training Center. 
Cameras are placed in the Child Care 



Center and monitored by teacher 
trainees in an adjacent room. 

The building also has a warehouse 
which is perhaps the only instructional 
warehouse in the public school system. 
In addition to storage and refrigera- 
tion, the warehouse has the following 
teaching/learning centers: 

Costume Shop 

A complete costume shop is located 
in a separate fenced area. Teachers 
who take a costume workshop are 
eligible to borrow complete sets of 
costumes, including headdresses and 
shoes, from countries such as Poland, 
Russia, Mexico, Israel, and Ireland. 

Children's Discovery Center 

The San Jose Children's Discovery 
Center stores materials donated by 
Silicon Valley corporations. Thousands 
of items for classroom use are stored in 
a 4,000-square-foot area. Teachers may 
take ribbon, fabric, foam, string, 
games, books and other materials for 
their classrooms free of charge. 

PTA Clothes Closet 

The PTA stocks this clothes closet 
with clothing, shoes and blankets. The 
Community Affairs Coordinator assists 
families in need with visits. 

The Technology Center 

The technology center is used to 
train teachers and other staff on multi- 
media options, including computers. 
The center is also open to students and 
parents. Apple and IBM-compatible 
PCs are available until late evening. 

Video Production Center 

A room for video production is 
equipped and available to staff and 
community members. 



Making it Work 

For such a model to work, collabora- 
tion is imperative. For collaboration to 
be successful, it must build on relation- 
ships of respect and trust. Communica- 
tion is vital; every stakeholder's 
concerns and interests must be dis- 
cussed and addressed and the chain of 
responsibility, system for resolving 
problems, ano he evaluation process 
must be clear and understood by all. 
The coo.dinator of the project should 
model communication and collabora- 
tion skills. If the collaborating partners 



really feel and act like a team, it will 
not be difficult to handle concerns of 
responsiblity and confidentiality as 
they arise. 

Summary 

In its first 14 months of operation, 
this S7 million district administrative 
office has hosted over 18,000 people. 
In addition to providing needed 
services, the county of Santa Clara and 
the city of San Jose have been able to 
take advantage of meeting space in a 
building easily accessible to other 
agencies and programs. So far, 
integrated programs have treated, 
served, and supported more than 2,000 
clients. Three children's lives have 
been saved by medical care at the 
clinic. Countless parents know that 
they need never worry again about a 
sick child or any other problem that 
can be solved by the services provided 
within this building. 

Collaboration is the direction of the 
future. Cities, counties, and school 
districts should never consider build- 
ing a facility without first exploring 
the possibility of at least co-locating. 
Ultimately, no public entity should be 
allowed to construct a new building 
without being approved by a "Collabo- 
ration Committee." This committee 
would guarantee maximum usage of 
public buildings and programs. 

To the people directly associated 
with the Franklin-McKinley integrated 
children's services there is absolutely 
no viable alternative to the model that 
was created. Although a new building 
is not needed in order to achieve this 
type of collaboration, a commitment to 
the model and the philosophy behind it 
is critical to the project's success. That 
philosophy comes down to the assump- 
tions that children will thrive if they 
are supported by a caring community 
of educators, parents, and service 
providers; and that integrated services 
initiated by a school district provide a 
vital and logical opportunity for 
building such a community. 



Dalorcs A. Halle si eras. Ph.D. is currently 
superintendent of Desert Sands Unfied School 
District in India. California. Dr. Hallesteros was 
the superintendent of Franklin-McKinley School 
District from 1982 to February. 1993. where 
she led the effort to establish the integrated 
children's services facility described in this 
article. She can be contacted by writing 
Superintendent's office. Desert Sands Unifud 
School District, H2879 Highway III. India, CA. 
92201. 
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■ by Jeannine Chapelle, M.A.A. and Marilyn Robinson, M.S. 



Creating Family Support Programs: 
Mobilizing Communities in Tucson 



In 1 989, the Tucson Urban League 
held a series of Community Mobiliza- 
tion workshops at a neighborhood 
center in South Park, a low-income, 
inner-city neighborhood known for its 
gangs and drug activity. The goal of 
the workshops was to educate and 
motivate residents to become actively 
involved in their community. During 
the workshops, community members 
were asked for their input regarding 
the neighborhood — What were they 
most concerned about? What did they 
like most and least about their neigh- 
borhood? What would they like to see 
happen in their neighborhood? What 
could members of the neighborhood do 
to improve things? 

The Tucson Urban League, with the 
assistance of the University of Arizona, 
undertook a community planning 
process. A Steering Committee of 
South Park residents and representa- 
tives of adjoining neighborhoods, 
neighborhood schools, businesses, 
social service organizations, churches, 
and government has formed. In a scries 
of committee meetings and public 
community meetings, building on 
community input from the mobiliza- 
tion workshops, the neighborhood 
established its goals. These goals 
covered a broad range of topics 
including neighborhood participation, 
substance abuse, safety and security, 
health care, recreation, education, 
child care, employment and training, 
economic development, housing, 
transportation, and land use. 

Focus groups of experts on each of 
the identified goals were held, to 
develop implementation strategies to 
enable the neighborhood to achieve its 
stated goals. The neighborhood 
reviewed the groups' recommendations 
and adopted those they considered 
appropriate. 

The resulting South Park Area 
Community Development Plan was 
completed in January 1991. It has 
served as a guide for the neighborhood 
in its efforts to obtain funding for 
projects indicated by the plan. Thou- 
sands of local, state, aiid federal 
dollars, public and private, have been 



raised to enable the neighborhood to 
implement its plan. The plan has been 
widely recognized and in 1992 it 
received the Arizona Planning 
Association's award for the Best 
Comprehensive Plan of the Year. 
To assist South Park and other area 



neighborhoods in achieving their goals 
related to children and families, the 
Tucson Urban League created the 
Office for Family Resource Develop- 
ment. At the same time, the Tucson 
Community Foundation, in response to 
a leadership challenge grant from the 
Ford and MacArthur foundations, was 
researching and documenting the 
needs of children and families for a 
prevention system. With a grant from 
the Tucson Community Foundation, 
the Family Resource Partnership was 
born. 

From the beginning of this process, 
the Urban League's role has been that 
of technical assistance provider, 
helping neighborhoods achieve their 
goals. In the Family Resource Partner- 
ship, Urban League staff have assisted 
families in creating and carrying out 
programs which the families have 
identified as important to them; above 
all, the Family Resource Partnership is 
created by and for neighborhood 
families. 

Assessing the 
Neighborhood's Needs 

Because families were to drive the 
programming, it was important to 
make contact *' ' 4 h as many families as 
possible in the target neighborhoods — 
South Park, Pueblo Gardens and 
Western Hills — and discover what 
their priorities and goals were. So, the 
Urban League hosted parties in each of 
the neighborhoods for kindergartners 
and their families. From the list of 
party attendees, interviews were set up. 

Through these interviews the Family 

8 



Resource Partnership obtained infor- 
mation needed to define its direction. 
But more importantly, the interviews 
helped establish the rapport and 
relationships which became the 
foundation for all future efforts. 
Through a series of open-ended 



questions, in a friendly and conversa- 
tional atmosphere, people talked about 
what they wanted for their families and 
their community. The questions were 
designed to elicit responses about what 
actions families could take, and how 
they could form partnerships with 
agencies to achieve their goals. For 
many people this was a new way of 
looking at things. In the past, their 
model of social change had been to 
find an agency to solve a problem for 
them rather than to create their own 
solutions. For a portion of the respond- 
ing group, these questions generated a 
shift in thinking that opened the door 
for them to help create the programs 
and services currently provided by the 
Family Resource Partnership. 

Families Create Programs 

During the first year of program 
development, families in the three 
target neighborhoods came together to 
work as a team. They created both 
long-term and short-term projects to 
meet identified needs. These projects 
included Baby Boxes, Kids' Business 
Opportunities, and Family Nights. 

Baby Boxes 

In the target neighborhoods, babies 
are often born to families with very 
limited resources. This is especially 
true of those born to teenage mothers. 
The Partnership families know from 
experience what years of research have 
shown: that these children are more 
likely to live at or below the poverty 
line; that they are vulnerable to child 
abuse; and that they are likely to suffer 
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"Above a//, the Family Resource Partnership is 
created by and for neighborhood families 



nutritionally. 

The Partnership families created the 
Baby Box project to help meet some of 
the immediate needs of families with 
new babies and to begin to create a 
support network around them. Volun- 
teers deliver the boxes to families' 
homes. If special needs are obvious, 
they refer the family to an appropriate 
agency . Occasionally, workshops are 

arranged through collaborative 

relationships with other agencies. 
Two recent workshops were an 
Active Parenting class and an 
Infant Massage class. In the first 
year, the Family Resource Partner- 
ship delivered more than 25 Baby 
Boxes. Volunteers have made the 
project completely self-sustaining 
through private donations and 
monies generated through raffles. 

Kids 9 Business Opportunities 
(KBO) 

In an area plagued by gangs and 
drugs, parents were concerned 
about their children's choices. 
Older youth could find employ- 
ment, but for children aged 10 to 
15 options were limited and 
temptations abounded. This was 
the context within wu. ;h KBO was 
born. With the support of a local 
hospital and the Junior Achieve- 
ment group in Tucson, the young 
people are receiving the training 
they will need to start their own 
businesses. Parent volunteers 
support and advise youths learning 
important business skills. The group 
has undertaken two money-making 
projects: a ceramic vase sale and a 
candy sale. Their long-term goal is to 
establish a babysitting business in their 
community. Parents already report the 
difference they see in their children. "I 
didn't know my son had these skills," 
one mother said. "This has really 
helped my daughter's self-esteem/ 1 
another adds. 

Family Nights 

The interviews found that a signifi- 
cant degree of isolation and mistrust 
exists within neighborhoods. People 
who didn't know their neighbors 
expressed longing for the "good old 
days" when families knew everyone on 
the block and could count on their 
neighbors for support. The Partnership 
families have tried to recreate that 
feeling of commi* *y through Family 
Nights. Once each month, on a Friday- 
evening, families gather at the Family 
Resource Partnership Center to share 



food, play games, and make friends. 
Parents and children play together. 
New neighborhood families are invited 
to join in. The positive consequences of 
these gatherings are reflected in 
parents' comments. "I feel that my 
neighborhood is safer. My children 
know where the other Partnership 
families live and know they can go 
there if they are in trouble or if they 



WHAT WE ARE PROUD OF 

1. We've' started mavwj^ projects 'to Mp 
owr cowwutfity. 

2. We teacfi each otfier to 6a ve fww. 

3. We cm spea6 freely frow our hearts 
at tfre Center. 

4 We see owr fticK i\CAv\v\q a qooa tiwe 
av\d we don't ftave to worry about 
tfiew, 

5. We get to visit eacft other's fiowes. 

6. We are a family- we are friends. 

7. We wa^cfi eacfi otfier grow oy\d 
change, 

8. Kids are learning skills and gaining 
self-esteem. 



Replicability 

The Family Resource Partnership 
can be replicated in any community in 
the United States. The resulting 
projects may not be Baby Boxes or 
KBO, but they will meet the unique 
needs of the communities from which 
they arise. The key components to 
replicating the Family Resource 
Partnership are: 

1. mobilizing the community 
.; (educating and motivating) to 
i?} identify their goals and objec- 
P tives 

f;| 2. Creating an opportunity for 
neighborhood residents to 
freely express their opinions 
h and be listened to 



:j 3. Planting the idea that families 

$\ have the ability to effect 

\\ change 

'■i 

S 4. Providing families with the 

;?1 opportunity to gain the skills, 
confidence, and abilities they 

I] need to work toward their 

^ goals 

I j 5. Ensuring rapid follow-through 

|;i so families see the results of 

l-'iS their efforts. 



9. We. fiojve q Center (owr place!). 

10. We're prowd of ourselves' 



need a safe place." These opportunities 
to relax are treasured. As one parent 
put it, "This is a time when we can 
come be together, and laugh. I can get 
away from my problems." 

Parent Involvement 

In all the Family Resource Partner- 
ship programs, parent volunteers 
provide short-term support — from 
organizing the clothing bank at the 
centc. . to maintaining contact with 
neighborhood families, providing 
transportation, and answering tele- 
phones. Volunteers also coordinate the 
Baby Boxes, KBO, donations, out- 
reach, special events, and the newslet- 
ter. Through training made possible by 
the Tucson Community Foundation, 
parent volunteers have gained the 
skills necessary to facilitate meetings, 
plan projects, and make presentations 
in the wider community. They have 
founc* "ir voice and are helping 
others find theirs. 
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j Future Plans 

" t { The Partnership parents are 

already planning how to 
; strengthen their existing services. 
; They plan to approach local 
businesses to make donations and 
to sponsor KBO. They hope to move to 
a larger building that will have several 
activity rooms, a nursery, and a 
recreation area. They plan to recruit 
senior citizens, so the youth can learn 
from the wisdom of the elders. They 
want to expand by opening centers in 
different neighborhoods that will be 
part of a big :i family organization." 
They want their children to grow up to 
run these centers. And they are already 
planning their 30-year anniversary! 

Jean nine Chapel I e, MA. A., is Family Resource 
Prog rant Developer at the Tucson Urban 
League, Inc. She may be contacted at the Tucson 
Urban League, lnc. t 2305 S. Park Avenue, 
Tucson. AZ 85713,602/623-4116. 

Marilyn Robinson, M.S., is the Director for 
Technical Assistance at the Tucson Urban 
League and the Director for the Office of Family 
Resource Development. She is responsible for 
Organization Development, Community 
Development, and Community Economic 
Development and was Project Director for the 
South Park Area Community Development Plan. 
Contact her at: 602/622-3651. 



1 b) Casandra Firman 



Viewpoint 



On Families, Foster Care, and the 
Prawning Industry 



I once owned and operated a 
prawning trawler. I loved being at sea, 
loved the romance of working all night 
and then watching the sun rise far from 
the sight of any land, and generally 
thrilled at the thought of my terribly 
adventurous life. I've now come to 
regard dragging chains across the floor 
of the ocean to net a few pounds of 
prawns as a wasteful and destructive 
practice. We ripped up coral beds. We 
pulled up tons of sea creatures, killing 
them on their trip to the surface and 
then tossing their bodies back into the 
sea because they couldn't be sold. In 
the course of harvesting a few pounds 
of prawns, we annihilated their habi- 
tats. Very bad practice. 



Everyone is talking about child 
abuse these days, and, nearly everyone 
seems to be doing something about it. 
The noble and tireless efforts of child- 
protective services agencies, public and 
private child-abuse prevention organi- 
zations and celebrity pleadings seem to 
have brought these troubled children 
no closer to a safe haven. 

A common response to issues of 
abuse and neglect is the placement of 
children in state-regulated foster care. 
This practice is generally accepted by 
the public, and, judging from the 
swelling numbers of children in foster 
care, it is widely used by agencies 
charged with overseeing the protection 
of children. The population of children 
in foster care grew 4.1% during fiscal 
year 1991 ! ; the general population 
grew 1% during the same period. At 
the start of 1992, 429,000 children 
were in care throughout the United 
States and all indicators point to 
further increases. According to 
Wendel Primus of the Department of 
Health and Human Services, more than 
one out of every ten infants bom in the 
poorest inner-city neighborhoods will 
be placed in foster care. 2 

These placements outside of the 
family are disturbing on a number of 
fronts. In most cases, children experi- 
ence significant trauma when they are 



separated from their families. Even 
when the environ. ,ent from which they 
are removed is dangerous or unhealthy, 
to be taken away from all that is 
familiar can be devastating. Indeed, 
separation from a primary caregiver is 
often experienced as a threat to 
survival. 3 

While the child may feel that 
separation from family threatens his or 
her survival, the system removing the 
child to foster care believes that the 
conditions from which the child was 
removed were the threat to survival. 
In making the placement, there is an 
implied assumption that the state, by 
way of its foster-care system, will be 
able to offer the s, >ty and stability 
that the family was unable to provide. 
This is not always an accurate assump- 
tion. There are no guarantees that a 
foster-care placement will be stable or 
safe. 

An additional tragedy many children 
face as wards of the state is the lack of 
continuity of care. 4 Nationally, 
children entering foster care move an 
average of three times. 5 Twenty-five 
percent of all children in foster care 
will experience three or more place- 
ments during their stay in the system. 6 
Having worked in the field of child 
welfare, I'd say that this average of 
three moves seems a very low estimate. 
I can think of numerous children who 
experienced as many as nine place- 
ments in a year. I've known infants to 
experience three placements in as 
many months. However kind, loving, 
and capable a foster parent may be, 
leaving a child with a series of kind, 
loving and capable strangers is a form 
of abuse. But what of more active 
forms of abuse? Can the state guaran- 
tee safety from physical or sexual 
abuse to a child in its care? 

There are no accurate data, to my 
knowledge, on incidents of abuse in 
foster care. Still, this phenomenon is 
referred to in professional journals 7,8 
and, when the press in my state, 
Oregon, learns of tales of abuse in 
foster homes they become headline 
stories. 9 - 10 Although abusive foster 
homes may not be the norm, only the 
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most naive could promise a safe haven 
to a child entering the system. 

Rather than focusing efforts and 
money towards improving what is, at 
best, a less than adequate system, this 
paper argues for a practice with 
demonstrated potential to radically 
reduce the need for foster care. It is a 
practice that can have an immediate 
strengthening effect on families as well 
as positively impacting the roles and 
responsibilities of families for genera- 
tions to come. The practice is no 
panacea; it will not guarantee safety 
for all children; it will not end all 
fatalities by abuse; it will not ensure 
optimal developmental outcomes for 
all children. What it will do is increase 
the likelihood of child-safety. It has the 
potential to foster respectful and 
cooperative relationships between child 
protective services agencies and their 
clients. It will increase the number of 
individuals looking out for the safety 
and protection of children, individuals 
with an intimate connection to the 
child. And it will return to families the 
sanctioned roll of looking after their 
own. 



Family Group Decision 
Making: An Option For 
Child Protective Services 

I;, the Commonwealth of New 
Zealand, concerns regarding the 
inadequacies of state-regulated foster 
care precipitated the passage of radical 
legislation affecting the country's child 
welfare practices. The Children, Young 
Persons and their Families Act of 1989 
mandated that when the state becomes 
involved in child abuse or neglect 
cases, the power of decision making 
regarding the protection of the child 
must be given to the family. 11 Plans 
for child protection are made entirely 
by the child's family; and, except for 
extraordinary circumstances, the state 
supports and helps to implement those 
decisions. 

The initial response by those 
unfamiliar with this process is usually 
one of incredulity. "You mean to say 
that you would let the family who 
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caused (or allowed to be caused) abuse 
or neglect be responsible for creating a 
plan to end it?" The answer is "yes," — 
with a very expanded definition of 
family. Stop for a while and think 
about your own family. Think beyond 
what is called the nuclear family to 
your grandmas, grandpas, aunts, 
uncles, nephews, brothers, sisters, 
cousins, cousins twice-removed, etc. 
Include the people in your life who 
have become family due to the nature 
of your relationship with them. 

A national expert on child abuse and 
neglect told me that she often poses 
this question to child welfare profes- 
sionals: Would you replace yourself, 
your family and friends with a team of 
the best pediatricians, policy makers, 
psychologists, and social workers to 
plan for the raising of your child? You 
know their answer. Their answer is the 
same as your answer: "No." 

This brings me to an interesting 
conversation (argument) between my 
mother and myself. She had been 
reading in our local paper about a child 
who was brutally and fatally abused by 
his father after the state protective 
services became aware of the issues 
and chose to leave the children in the 
home. "They should put those children 
in foster homes and never allow them 
near their families again," exclaimed 
my mother. 1 asked her, "If I were to 
become a drug addict, lose control of 
my life, and become a danger to my 
son (your grandson), would you want 
the state to place him in foster care, 
and assume responsibility for his 
protection, or would you prefer that 
our family lake responsibility for his 
protection and my rehabilitation?" 

"Well!" She replied, "The state 
would have no business in our lives, 
but our family is different/' 

I submit that my family (or yours) is 
no different from many other families 
in certain respects. Among the mem- 
bers of my family and just about 
everyone else's are people willing, 
capable, and committed to caring for 
their own. Families are entitled to take 
responsibility for their children. 

How It Works 

In New Zealand, families have beer 
given this entitlement. As is similar in 
the United States, abuse and neglect 
allegations are investigated by man- 
date. However, when allegations turn 
out to be well-founded and a plan must 
be made to create conditions of safety 
for the child, it is up to the child's 



family to make that plan. When an 
immediate placement away from 
parents is required to protect the child, 
in keeping with the philosophy of the 
Children, Young Persons and their 
Families Act of 1989, placement is 
sought within the child's family. State 
workers then arrange for a family 
group conference. At this conference, 
the family develops a plan to address 
the needs of child-safety. 

All members of the child or young 
person's family who can be located are 



Icwe the room. It is time for the 
decision-making phase of the meeting. 

Families sometimes reach decisions 
in as little as 20 minutes. They may, 
however, require a day or more. They 
take as long as they need. They choose 
a process for discussion that makes 
sense to them: It's their conference. 
When they reach consensus, a repre- 
sentative of the family will call in the 
caseworker The family presents its 
plan. In all but the rarest of circum- 
stances the caseworker sanctions the 




invited to attend. 12 Funds are available 
for transportation when the family 
requires such assistance. Relatives 
from as far away as Australia and 
Europe have traveled to attend these 
conferences. Doesn't this cost money? 
It does; but the money saved avoiding 
unnecessary foster-care placements 
greatly exceeds the expenses of 
running family group conferences. 

Social workers convening the 
meeting provide food and drink in a 
comfortable setting. They will also 
have invited nonfamily guests who can 
present all available information 
regarding the issues of the safety of the 
child. These guests may include 
medical professionals, police, protec- 
tive service workers, therapists, 
teachers and others. There are two 
distinct phases to the conference: the 
information-sharing phase and the 
decision- making phase. 

During the information-sharing 
phase, pertinent details regarding 
concerns for child safety are presented 
to the assembled group. Participants 
may ask questions and provide addi- 
tional details pertaining to the care and 
protection of the child. The nonfamily 
guests might also describe what 
services they can offer the family 
should the group seek outside re- 
sources. Once all applicable informa- 
tion is shared, the nonfamily members 



plan and then negotiates resources 
(including financial) that will be 
required to implement the plan. 

Some features of the conference 
merit further discussion at this point; 
I ) only family members may attend the 
decision-making phase of the confer- 
ence; all others, including legal 
counsel, are excluded; and, 2) nothing 
said during the conference can be used 
as evidence in any court of law. 

The protection of children via family 
empowerment and accountability is the 
desired outcome of these meetings. 

At these meetings, the family enjoys 
legal immunity. If a family is to create 
a plan that provides for optimal safety 
for the child, family limitations and 
vulnerabilities as well as strengths 
need to be openly discussed. If a fear of 
legal entanglements prevents family 
members from raising concerns or 
openly discussing issues, the family 
has a reduced chanced of developing a 
safe plan. 

Judy Moore, senior social worker in 
Lower Hutt, New Zealand tells of a 
family group conference she helped 
arrange. She had hoped that the family 
would choose for the child to live with 
a very respectable and financially well- 
off aunt and uncle while the parents 
participated in a residential drug- 
treatment program. The family, 
however, selected another, less likely 
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(in Judy's eyes) caregiver to take the 
child in. Some months later, one of 
the family members visited Judy. She 
told Judy that she knew the decision 
the family had made was unexpected. 
"You see," she explained, "uncle did 
some funny things to us girls when we 
were young, it wouldn't have been 
good for the little ones to go with 
him." No one would have shared that 
information if they thought the uncle 
would be prosecuted; they didn't want 
the aunt to be shamed. 

Outcomes 

There was, and continues to, be 
some resistance from the professionals 
who find it hard to relinquish power 
over families; particularly when within 
those families children have suffered. 
And yet the system is working. In the 
four years since the Children, Young 
Persons and their Families Act of 1 989 
was instituted, foster care has been 
reduced by as much as 90% in many 
areas of New Zealand. 13 Nonrelative 
adoptions are becoming a thing of the 
past. Outcomes of this practice include 
the following reports from New 
Zealand caseworkers: 

*T/jc families came up with a greater 
variety of alternatives than anything 
we could imagine or offer. " 

l The families took the responsibility 
for the children from us and if a 
decision did not work the family took 
responsibility for making another 
decision. " 

"The families are the best sources of 
information on which decisions can 
work out We realized how inadequate 
our own assessments had been." 

"Even in the most difficult of family 
situations there has always been 
someone, somewhere in the blood-kin 
network who is willing to care for the 
child." 

" When the family made their own 
decisions, they did everything in their 
power to make them work. " 14 

Our New Zealand colleagues have 
been challenged when families made 
decisions with which they did not 
personally agree. Despite their agree- 
ment or disagreement, if the plan met 
the needs for safety of the child, that 
plan was supported and provided with 
-esources necessary for implemen- 
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tation. When plans don't work, a new 
conference is called, and a new plan is 
created. After all, just how well did the 
state do when acting as the chief 
decisior-maker? Look at foster-care 
drift and adoption disr ption for an 
indication of the state's record. 
Wilcox et. al., (1992) describe it this 
way: 

"How many children have we been 
responsible for placing in a multiplic- 
ity of foster homes, based on our 
professional assessments? How many 
of these children have been abused in 
spite of our professional assessment? 
We had to accept that families, like 
professionals, made mistakes. The 
luxury we had had, of making subse- 
quent decisions following a mistake, 
had to be extended to them." 15 

What effects might this practice 
have on future generations of families? 
The impact could be monumental. 
Imagine when families are encouraged 
and expected to be responsible for their 
members. It should not be up to 
teachers to stop truancy, the police to 
prevent criminal activity, the state 
protective services to safely shelter the 
children: these jobs are most efficiently 
carried out by families. 

Families generally have power, 
rights, and authority reaching far 
beyond what is appropriate or reason- 
able for nonfamily "professionals." 
Why not capitalize on this power? 

What does this have to do with the 
prawning industry? Traditional child- 
welfare practice has focused on saving 
children from hurtful environments. 
The ultimate salvation occurs, per- 
versely, when parental rights are 
terminated in a court of law. After the 
painful establishment of a case which 
proves the parents' unsuitability, 
expert after expert publicly details the 
failings of the parents before a judge. 
Through this process, the child learns 
that his family is "bad" — otherwise 
they'd be together, And might children 
not conclude that if their families are 
entirely too bad to care for them, then 
they must also [ ^ve that badness 
within themselves, being of the same 
flesh and blood? In its attempt to 
harvest a good catch, to save a child's 
body and soul, the system drags its 
chains over families until all that was 
sound, strong, and life-sustaining is 
destroyed. How many children survive 
the trip to the boat? How many of those 
that survive are irreparably damaged 
by the process? 

Foster care subsidies, developing 
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better assessments of potential foster 
parents, sharpening workers' skills at 
building a case to terminate parental 
rights, and high-tech marketing 
strategies to find adoptive placements 
all drain resources. Using a fraction of 
those resources, a child protective 
services system could be built that 
would not only help keep children safe, 
but would attract an abundance of 
committed volunteers. The volunteers I 
refer to are, of course, family members. 
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Planting Seeds of Change b; 

FRC's Experience wit 




"There oughta be a place where 
the worker knows that yes, 
you 9 re guided by policy and 
procedure but. .this client might 
have needs that you Ye free to 
pursue... as long as you 9 re still 
doing your job... Our job requires 
us to think.. .and I don 't like the 
parameters we have. Some 
workers are very creative. ..but a 
muzzle is put on them and they 9 re 
not allowed to do their job. " 

— Statement made by a JOBS 
case manager during a group 
discussion 



A number of 
innovative state 
system reform 
initiatives are 
attempting to 
strengthen 
services for 
families by 
removing the 
"muzzles" on 
frontline 
workers. These 
initiatives 
recognize that 
the relationship 
between the 
worker (or case 
manager) and 
the participant 
often serves as 
the catalyst for 
families to make 
life-altering 
changes. They 
also recognize 
that in order for 
families to 
receive quality 
services, 
frontline 
workers must be 
given increased 
flexibility and 
authority, and 
the tools to 
make decisions 
and access 
resources for 
families. They 
must also have adequate training and 
the support of the larger system in 
carrying out their duties. The Family 
Resource Coalition recently joined in 
this effort to strengthen services for 
families in a two-year project assisting 
states in moving towards a family- 
supportive approach to case manage- 
ment in their wel fare-to-work pro- 
grams. 

The Coalition's Training and 
Support Project for States Implement- 
ing PL 100-485 was designed to assist 
the states of Illinois, Connecticut and 
Florida in conforming to Public Law 
100-485 (the federal welfare reform 
legislation known as the Family 
Support Act) by designing and imple- 



menting technical assistance and training 
strategies which promote family resource 
and support principles. 1 These principles, 
based on the experiences of exemplary 
community-based programs, promote an 
approach to service delivery that is 
preventive, community-based, culturally- 
responsive, comprehensive, family- 
strengthening, skill-building and empow- 
ering. It was hoped that training based on 
these principles would enhance the 
capacities of direct service personnel and 
public welfare administrators to work with 
families in new and different ways; ways 
not typically characteristic of an overbur- 
dened, understaffed welfare system. The 
project concluded with the development of 
a comprehensive training manual for 
JOBS (Job Opportunities and Basic Skills) 
workers, to be published later in 1993. 
Portions of this training program were 
pilot tested in Illinois and Connecticut; 
and the entire training program, in 
Florida. 



The Family Support Act 

The Family Support Act (FSA) of 1988 
is national welfare-reform legislation that 
was designed to promote the self-suffi- 
ciency of long-term welfare recipients 
through education, employment training 
and placement, and supportive services 
such as child care, transportation and 
some medical benefits. These components 
are addressed in the JOBS portion of the 
legislation that served as the focus of this 
project. The FSA also addresses the issue 
of child support enforcement. Though this 
is a critical issue for many families, it did 
not represent a focus of this project. 

The FSA was designed to help the 
public welfare system move from focusing 
only on providing financial support to 
assisting people in securing jobs that will 
ultimately allow them to move out of the 
welfare system. Despite the fact that this 
legislation is now five years old, it 
continues to represent a significant 
challenge for states to change the way they 
interact with and serve families. Distribut- 
ing financial benefits (the traditional role 
of the welfare system) requires signifi- 
cantly different skills from helping a long- 
term welfare recipient gain the needed 
skills, supports and confidence to move 
out of the system. 
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Training Frontline Workers: 

the JOBS Program 




Making the Public Welfare 
System Family Supportive? 

Anyone who is even remotely familiar 
with the public welfare system knows that 
trying to implement family resource and 
support concepts in a public welfare 
setting was a lofty aim. The welfare 
system has a history of working with 
individuals and not families, of providing 
financial supports but not social supports, 
and of being focused on deficits and not 
strengths. While the Coalition did not 
intend to take on the challenge of chang- 
ing the entire welfare system, we believed 
that the Family Support Act provided an 
opportunity for changing welfare policy 
and practices within the JOBS program to 
an approach more congruent with the 
family support philosophy. This project 
served as a first step in moving toward 
that goal. 

Five key provisions of the legislation 
(representing new approaches to working 
with families in a welfare setting) created 
what we saw as a new opportunity in our 
work with states and formed the basis for 
the project's activities: 

1. Family assessment as part of client 
assessment during intake into the 
JOBS program 

2. Family goal-setting as part of the 
employability plan in the JOBS 
program 

3. Linkage between state agencies and 
community-based organizations 

4. Improved case-management systems 

5. Increased interagency cooperation 
and coordination at state and local 
levels 

The Coalition's project responded 
specifically to the key provisions of PL 
100-485: the FRC 1) assisted states in the 
development of family-focused assessment 
instruments, 2) created a framework and 
model for a family- supportive approach 
to case management, 3) helped to 
strengthen linkages between the JOBS 
programs and community-based agencies, 
and 4) trained direct service personnel in 
the use of the tools, process, and skills 
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needed in working with families, in 
strategies for utilizing community- 
based resources, and in appropriate 
case management strategies. 

The Frontline Practice 
Level 

In our work with states, we observed 
four areas that were related at the 
frontline practice level (the point at 
which the family meets the system). In 
a single interaction with a JOBS 
participant, the caseworker 1 ) assesses 
the needs of the participant's family; 2) 
works with the participant to set goals 
that are relevant to both the participant 
and his or her family; 3) makes 
referrals to community-based agencies 
in response to issues that the partici- 
pant raises; and 4) helps the partici- 
pant access needed services from a 
variety of state departments. Carrying 
out these tasks in a manner that is 
congruent with the family-support 
approach requires a broad range of 
skills. 

In his paper Frontline Family 
Workers — The Role of the Family 
Development Specialist, Charles 
Bruner highlights the key role that 
frontline workers play: 

'There has been a call for more 
service integration and collaboration 
among agencies in meeting the needs 
of fragile families and at-risk 
children.. .Less often made explicit, 
however, is that at some point, this 
"service integration" and "collabora- 
tion" comes down to what happens 
when a worker comes into contact with 
a specific, real life family." 2 

To gain a better sense of what was 
happening in contacts between workers 
and families, we held nume**ous 
meetings and interviews with state and 
local staff at all levels; observed the 
orientation, assessment and employ- 
ability planning process; and con- 
ducted focus groups with workers, 
supervisors and JOBS participants. As 
we began to look more closely at the 
workers 1 daily practice, we were struck 
by the fundamental mismatch between 
the complexity of the job that workers 
were being asked to do and the 
training and systemic supports they 
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were provided with. For example, 
workers were faced with caseloads that 
ranged from 100 - 400 participants, 
burdensome paperwork and case- 
recording duties, and pressure to place 
clients in jobs or training programs so 
that unit placement goals could be met 
(not necessarily because it was the 
right placement for the participant). 
At the same time, states were facing a 
severe financial crisis including worker 
layoffs and lack of funds for some of 
the basic elements of the JOBS 
program (e.g., child care) and the 
pressure to meet federal participation 
rates in an effort to receive needed 
federal dollars. Training for workers 
ranged from a few hours of training on 
the basics of the legislation to but a 
few days training on case-management 
concepts. Many workers told us that 
their training program consisted of 
being handed a policies and procedures 
manual and then being trained on the 
job by another worker. The quality of 
this training was solely dependent on 
the competency of this more experi- 
enced worker. 



Battling Systemic Barriers 

As we worked to examine these 
practices and applications in a welfare 
setting, we were constantly challenged 
by the limitations and barriers in the 
system. As the project evolved, we 
remained steadfast in our belief in that 
it was possible and desirable to begin 
the process of moving the welfare 
system toward a system focused on 
prevention instead of treatment which 
engaged JOBS participants in respect- 
ful, supportive relationships; which 
sought real long-term gains and not 
short-term fixes; and which focused on 
families and not individuals. However, 
our enthusiasm was often tempered by 
the harsh realities of a system that sees 
individuals not as members of a whole 
(the family) but as mere parts, easily 
separated from one another and more 
easily served separately by a system 
that focuses on deficits rather than 
strengths. This contrast of the current 
welfare system with the family support 
approach represents a conflict in 
values, philosophy and principles, 
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evident at every level of the welfare 
system. Although most of the staff tha* 
we worked with at the state and local 
levels (in welfare offices in each of the 
states) shared many of the values 
inherent in the family-support ap- 
proach they found it extremely chal- 
lenging, for systemic reasons, to put 
the principles into practice in their 
agencies. 

Our hope for a more responsive, 
family-oriented system was challenged 
by the current system throughout the 
life of the project. The project served to 
validate what everyone already knew to 
be true — the system is a barrier to 
providing quality services. As the 
barriers that we encountered arose at 
the level of fundamental values and 
beliefs about families, communities, 
and support services, we targeted 
training at this level. At the same time 
we worked with states to impl anient 
system-changing interventions (such as 
changing paperwork forms and 
supporting the development and 
implementation of caseload-reduction 
plans). While we realized that there 
were n iy systemic issues that would 
make it difficult to implement the 
concepts we advocated, we felt that we 
could use training sessions to press the 
system in new directions, even as other 
system-changing interventions were 
being implemented. 

To truly create a responsive system, 
we felt that workers needed the: 

• information * ; Us, and confidence 
to deal wif tdc range of child 
and fami! ^es 

• a level of comfort in dealing with 
gray areas that were not explicitly 
addressed through policy or 
procedure manuals 

• the sanction and support of the 
larger system to interact with 
families in new and different ways. 

In addition to a variety of resources 
from the family support literature, 
development of the training program 
was also informed by publications by 
the Foundation for Child Development 
and Project Match, a welfare-to-work 
program in Chicago's Cabrini Green 
neighborhood. These tools served as 
the most useful for examining ways the 
concepts we were promoting could be 
implemented in a JOBS setting. In 
their paper Changing What Counts: 
Re-Thinking the Journey Out of 



Welfare, authors Herr, Halpern, and 
Conrad state that 

"At an ideological level, the Family 
Support Act embodies a "new consen- 
sus" about welfare-related issues. It 
alters the stated purpose of AFDC from 
income maintenance to transitional 
assistance in the service of promoting 
self-sufficiency... Nonetheless, we 
argue... that the approach taken to key 
elements of the JOBS program is based 
on an unrealistic conception of what it 
will take to move the most disadvan- 
taged recipients into mainstream work 
and social worlds. This approach does 
not reflect the fact that for the most 
disadvantaged recipients, leaving 
welfare is a long and difficult process, 
not a discrete event. Further, while on 
the surface leaving welfare appears to 
be a matter of helping people enroll in 
education and training programs or 
find jobs, at a more basic level it is 
about personal growth and change. 

The implications of these two related 
ideas for the design of welfare-to-work 
programs are great. If leaving welfare 
>s understood as a process, welfare-to- 
work programs should begin to focus 
more on the intermediate steps along 
the way, recognizing small gains, 
shaping them into a gradual progres- 
sion, providing ongoing support for the 
transitions from step to step. If leaving 
welfare is understood as being funda- 
mentally about personal growth and 
change [and not about income mainte- 
nance or even getting a job], then 
programs should focus on such issues 
as the developmental and situational 
appropriateness of demands made of 
people, and the kinds of experiences 
and supports thai help alter people's 
sense of identity." 3 

One Program, Two Generations: A 
Report of the Forum on Children and 
the Family Support Act provides one of 
the best discussions in the literature of 
the needs of welfare families and the 
ways that welfare systems need to 
change to respond to a broad range of 
family issues. "[T]he Family Support 
Act represents one of the first opportu- 
nities to link together the family 
supports that research suggests are 
likely to promote.. .conditions of 
healthy development and produce 
long-term benefits for low-income 
children [and families]." 4 

According to the Foundation for 
Child Development, these supports 
include: 

• services to enhance parenting and 



family functioning 

• high quality child care and 
education 

• preventive and primary health care 

• basic education and vocational 
training 

• support to help parents maintain 
employment 

• assessment and case management 

These three bodies of information — 
the family support literature, the 
Project Match experience, and the 
Foundation for Child Development 
materials — combined to create a 
framework for a family-supportive 
case-management model that became 
the basis for the training program. 
This case-management framework is a 
family-centered approach to working 
with JOBS participants that incorpo- 
rates the following elements: 



1. An understanding of the relation 
ship between caseworker and JOBS 
participant as a mutually respectful, 
joint partnership. It is in the context 
of this relationship that JOBS 
participants grow and change. 

2. A family centered-approach where 
the individual is defined in the 
context of his or her family, and 
where the needs of the whole family 
are considered in the assessment 
and planning process. 

3. The transition from welfare to work 
is defined (per Project Match) as a 
process of human and family 
development. The connection 
between motivation, readiness, and 
self-esteem is critical to the assess 
ment and planning process. 

4. The unique experiences and 
strengths of cultural/racial groups 
are respected and supported. 
Knowledge of the values, beliefs, 
and lifestyles of these groups are 
used in assessment and planning. 

5. Both formal and informal networks 
of resources and support to the 
family are identified and supported. 
The family is seen in the context of 
its community and collaboration 
with the community is encouraged. 
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In the Florida pilot, the training 
included six instructional modules, and 
was delivered over a three-month 
period. We used a highly interactive 
and participatory methodology that 
included simulation, homework 
exercises, case presentations, role 
playing, videos, panel presentations, 
demonstrations, drawings, and large 
and small group discussions. 

Training as a System- 
Changing Intervention 

The training sessions are designed 
not only to impart skills and informa- 
tion uut also as system-changing 
interventions in the following three 
ways: 

1. Training sessions are seen as 
opportunities to build bridges and 
relationships. 

Workers in state systems are often as 
isolated as the families they serve. 
Training sessions can reduce isolation 
by Tinging together unusual bedfel- 
low In one state, supervisors in the 
Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) program participated 
in the training along with the JOBS 
case managers. This provided numer- 
ous opportunities for an exchange of 
information and the resolution of 
misunderstandings (for example, JOBS 
workers reported that many AFDC 
clients come to them with inaccurau 
information about the JOBS program). 
AFDC supervisors were able to learn 
more about the aims and offerings of 
the JOBS program to take back to their 
workers. 

Training workers from different 
programs also provides an opportunity 
to spread the philosophy and commit- 
ment to new ways of working with 
families.One-third of the training 
sessions included representatives of 
community-based agencies, many of 
whom work with the same families 
being served by the welfare system. 
Those training sessions were rich with 
information-sharing and relationship- 
building that will ultimately serve to 
strengthen the support that families 
receive from the welfare system. 

2. Training can create an 
opportunity for dialogue 
with management. 

Supervisors and managers partici- 
pated in all training sessions. As 



workers raised issues about why 
certain family assessment techniques 
would not be effective or commented 
on a policy or procedure that stood in 
the way of implementing a new 
p-:\ctice, managers were present to 
engage in a dialogue about strategies 
to resolve the situation. Issues, such as 
paperwork that had outgrown its 
usefulness or policy differently 
interpreted by several workers, were 
resolved on the spot. Other more 
complicated issues (such as reducing 
caseload size or changing a federal 
regulation) could not be immediately 
resolved, but the information gathered 
in the training often provided man- 
agement with the tools and ammuni- 
tion that they needed to take issues to 
a higher level. 

We tried to attack many of the 
systemic issues even before the 
training began (e.g., lowering 
caseloads) but many other issues were 
raised in the context of training. The 
training gave workers an opportunity 
to talk about what really happens on 
the frontline and gave managers a 
chance to talk with workers about 
needed systems changes. As training 
is developed and implemented there 
needs to be a feedback mechanism 
that keeps key administrative staff 
informed of the lessons that are being 
learned and the changes that are 
needed in the system to support the 
new kind of practice that is being 
proposed. 

3. Training can build a more 
competent and confident front- 
line workforce. 

Providing quality training for 
workers increases their vision and 
their expectation for their work with 
families. As workers begin to see both 
themselves and their client families as 
more competent and capable, their 
expectations for a more responsive 
system will increase. As workers 
acquire power, skills, and knowledge, 
they become agents for change within 
the system. There is some danger, 
however, of creating a situation in 
which the gap between what workers 
are trained to do and what they are 
realistically able to do in light of the 
systemic barriers is too great. Train- 
ing must be delivered in accordance 
with other system-changing interven- 
tions (e.g., caseload reduction, revised 
job descriptions, etc.) so that workers 
can see change on the horizon. 
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As people work together to 
strengthen family-serving systems, the 
important role of the frontline worker 
must not be underestimated. In their 
paper Case Management in Welfare 
Employment Programs, authors 
Doolittle and Riccio state: 

'The case managers — the line staff 
whe are responsible for determining 
the needs and making sure they receive 
the appropriate services — become the 
agents of the policy maker, applying 
the general principles of the model to 
particular welfare cases.. ..In many 
states, case management activities are 
the point at which the concrete 
meaning of a program is developed. 
Case managers operationalize the 
relationship between the client and the 
program... How case managers do this 
will have a great effect on what the 
program looks like in practice." 5 

Effective and responsive training, 
combined with other system-changing 
interventions, can thus strengthen 
workers' practice and thereby improve 
the quality of services to families. 
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In January 1992, the National Com- 
mittee to Prevent Child Abuse 
(NCPCA), in partnership with Ronald 
McDonald Children's Charities, 
launched a national initiative called 
Healthy Families America (HFA). 
HFA, modeled after Hawaii's Healthy 
Start initiative, seeks to reach all 
first-time parents with intensive 
home-visitor services. The goal 
of HFA is to assure that all new 
parents, particularly those at 
high risk for child maltreatment 
and other poor childhood out- 
comes, get off to a good start. 
The HFA effort is 
being carried out 
in collaboration 
with the Hawaii 
Family Strtss 
Center and the 
Hawaii Health 
Department. 

NCPCA has 
been working with public and private 
agencies interested in institutionalizing 
home-visitor systems in nearly all 50 
states: a tremendous amount of activity 
has occurred over the past 1 8 months. 
As a result of the training and techni- 
cal assistance provided to date, over 26 
pilot HFA sites are operational. This 
article describes the overall vision of 
Healthy Families America and the 
approach NCPCA is taking to fulfill 
that vision. 

While the primary objective of 
Healthy Families America is to prevent 
child abuse and neglect, HFA also 
provides infrastructure for identifying 
family and community needs and for 
empowering families to access a range 
of health and social services. As such, 
HFA promotes enhanced family 
functioning and health status. 



Building a Flexible Model 

Throughout the implementation pro- 
cess, NCPCA has emphasized flexibil- 
ity in service delivery to facilitate 
HFA's integration into a wide range of 
communities, to foster partnerships 
with existing service delivery systems, 
and to support opportunities for in- 
novation. As HFA services are devel- 
oped, they will be integrated as much 
as possible with existing community 
services. 

Evaluations of early interventions 
with new parents have isolated basic 
attributes of programs that contribute 



to their effectiveness. These criu.ia, 
central to the HFA effort, are orga- 
nized into four categories: 1 ) initiation 
of services, 2) service intensity and 
duration, 3) content of services, and 4) 
selection and training of service 
providers. The critical elements and 
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Content of Services 

• Services are family-centered, ad- 
dressing the needs of the child 
within the context of the family and 
recognizing the adults in the family 
as primary decision-makers 

• Services focus on supporting the 

parent as well as on parent-child 
interaction and child develop- 
ment 

• Services include a focus on 
child health and links to the 
healthcare system (e.g., 
immunizations, visits to well- 
baby clinics) 



% NCPCA's Coordinated Effort 
. to Prevent Child Abuse 



their relationship to existing family 
support services help to define how 
Healthy Families America activities 
will take shape across the country. 

Initiation of Services 

• Initiate services prenatally or at 
birth 

• Universal intake service for all new 
parents from a defined target area 
(e.g., educational hospital visit to 
all births in a given census tract or 
zip code.) 

• Universal needs assessment using 
standardized protocol to systemati 
cally identify those new parents 
most in need of services due to the 
presence of various factors associ 
ated with increased risk for child 
maltreatmen' and other poor 
childhood outcomes 

• All high-risk parents are offered 
services in a positive, voluntary way 

• Home visitation is offered as the 
core service 

• Creative outreach to build client 
trust 

Service Intensity and Duration 

• Services offered intensely, at least 
once a week 

• Services offered over the long-term 
(i.e., three to five years) 



• Services 
include a 
component 
on school 
readiness or 
they refer 
participants 
to other school-readiness services 
(e.g., Head Start, HIPPY) 

• Service plans are tailored to meet 
the needs of individual families. 

• Primary focus of services is on 
problem solving to address service 
needs; long-term focus is on self- 
sufficiency and empowerment. 

Selection and Training of 
Service Providers 

• Home visitation workers are 
selected on the basis of personal 
characteristics (e.g., nonjudgmental, 
compassionate, able to establish 
trusting relationships) 

• All workers complete intensive, 
initial training program and 
periodic in-service training 

• All workers receive ongoing 
professional supervision to assure 
quality (e.g., two hours per week of 
supervision for home visitors) 

• Worker caseloads are limited to no 
more than 15 of the highest risk 
families at any one time 

Healthy Families America calls upon 
states and communities to recognize 
programs already embracing many of 
these criteria and acknowledge their 
successes. But HFA also challenges us 
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all to do better and to have the courage 
to change. 

HFA and Service Reform 

HFA is establishing partnerships 
with organizations and programs 
whose goals, objectives, and target 
populations are similar. Through these 
collaborative relationships, NCPCA 
hopes to reform systems so that they 
comprehensively provide the follow- 
ing: access for all, coordinated ser- 
vices, and continuity of care. 

Access for All 

Most Americans believe that all 
families deserve and can benefit from 
some form of enrichment. In NCPCA's 
most recent public opinion poll, 70% 
of the respondents thought it appropri- 
ate to offer home visits and other 
support services to all first-time 
parents, including families like their 
own. The First Steps Program, 
created by the Georgia Council on 
Child Abuse, is one example of a 
model already providing educational 
and support services to families with 
newborns. Since the program is 
hospital-based and primarily short- 
term, it provides a solid foundation for 
identifying families in need of more 
comprehensive services. In at least two 
states with First Steps programs, 
Arizona and Georgia, efforts are 
underway to introduce systematic 
needs assessment and to expand the 
model to incorporate the components 
of HFA's system. This type of partner- 
ship makes effective use of limited 
dollars by offering general support and 
information to all parents, and by 
supplementing this with more inten- 
sive services to families most in need. 

Coordinated Services 

No single prevention or intervention 
program can address the entire range 
of families 5 needs. Instead, systems 
should be designed that link families 
with the various community programs 
and services that meet their specific 
needs. NCPCA's training and techni- 
cal assistance to HFA planning teams 
emphasizes and promotes such 
coordination. For example, the 
Cooperative Extension System of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
currently trains paraprofessional home 
visitors to provide guidance on 
nutrition and household management 
issues. Many families are already 
receiving these services. To avoid 
wasteful duplication by ci eating new 
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HFa sites or training new paraprofes- 
sionals, communities are encouraged to 
build on the Extension's existing 
system. 

Similarly, HFA sites seeking to offer 
parent support groups in addition to 
home visits are encouraged to connect 
with programs already well-established 
in their communities. For example, 
programs such as MELD (which has 
been serving families since 1973) are a 
source of parent support, offering peer 
support groups of parents helping 
parents. And, in addition to providing 
direct services to families, staff at 
programs such as MELD can help wth 
ongoing training for HFA paraprofes- 
sionals. 

Continuity of Care 

The home-visitor services provided 
under the Healthy Families America 
banner are designed to begin inten- 
sively and to taper off as families grow 
more stable, more autonomous, and 
more responsive to their children's 
needs. Since families participate in 
HFA for up to five years, the services 
are the least intensive just prior to 
school entry. As a result, a critical 
element of the HFA program is to help 
enroll families in Head Start or other 
school readiness programs. Models 
such as HI D PY (the Home Instruction 
Program for Preschool Youngster?) 
utilize paraprofessional home visitors 
to work with parents of four- or five- 
year-olds during the critical transition 
between preschool and kindergarten. 
NCPCA and HIPPY hope to build the 
HIPPY Program into one or more 
existing HFA sites to demonstrate how 
the two efforts can work together. 
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Finally, there are a multitude of center- 
based family resource and support 
programs, often with multiple foci, that 
can be important resources for fami- 
lies. In addition to general support, 
these centers offer specific services 
such as English as a Second Language 
classes, clothing exchanges, childcare, 
and literacy education; they are an 
integral part of a comprehensive array 
of family support services. And, these 
centers remain accessible to families 
after their participation at an HFA site 
ends. 

How to Get Involved 

The vision of Healthy Families 
America is to help all adults develop 
their capacity as parents so that their 
children can in turn achieve their 
potential. It is a vision that will only be 
realized if all HFA efforts are collabo- 
rative. Only through a coordinated 
educational and support system can we 
assure that families receive what they 
need while we secure a stronger and 
more stable funding base. Clearly, we 
have only just begun. 

For further information on how you 
can get involved in HFA efforts in your 
community, please write: Healthy 
Families America, National Committee 
to Prevent Child Abuse 332 South 
Michigan, Suite 1600, Chicago, IL 
60604. 



Leslie Mitchel, M.Ed, is the Project Director of 
Healthy Families America at the National 
Committee to Prevent Child Abuse (NCPCA) and 
has been with the NCPCA since 1986. She 
received her master's degree from the Eriksan 
Institute for Advanced Study in Child 
Development. 
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by Edith Menning 



New Mexico's Family Development Program & 
The Crucial Three Steps to Parent Involvement 



Parents are usually busy people and at 
the Family Development Program in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, parents are 
very busy. On any given day, two or 
three of them can be found in each of 
the program's four Escuelita Alegre 
preschool classrooms — teaching 
children, helping teachers, presenting 
curricular activities they have created. 
Others are meeting nearby to discuss 
program policies, interview potential 
staff, or plan fundraising campaigns. 
Parents of newborns host staff visitors 
in their homes, while those whose 
children have graduated to elementary 
school are setting the agenda for a 
PTA meeting. Some may be meeting to 
plan a legislative lobbying effort, a 
community down-with-drugs march, or 
a presentation for a local workshop. A 
few are visiting their neighbors to 
recruit new program participants and 
to provide support. 

In short, on a given day, most of the 
parents enrolled in the Family Devel- 
opment Program are participating in 
some kind of program activity. The 
question asked most frequently of the 
staff is, "How do you get these people 
so involved?" The answer lies in three 
deceptively simple principles. 

Parent Ownership 

Probably the primary reason that 
parents are committed to FDP is that it 
is genuinely their program. All of 
FDP's projects were designed and 
developed by community residents, 
working in concert with program staff. 

When FDP began its work in 
Albuquerque's destitute South Broad- 
way community in 1985, local :? K ool 
personnel told the staff: "You'll never 
get these parents to participate. Parents 
here really don't care about education. 
They have too many problems of their 
own to get involved in school." 

On the surface, this seemed to be a 
reasonable assessment of the commu- 
nity. South Broadway was 
Albuquerque's ghetto. Ninety-four 
percent of the population was minority, 
and 79% lived below the federal 
poverty level. Sixty-nine percent of 
q South Broadway adults (over age 25) 



did not have high school diplomas, and 
their children's achievement test scores 
ranged in the teens and 20s as com- 
pared with the 80s and 90s in more 
affluent parts of the city. Local PTAs 
had been dropped by the schools due to 
low attendance. The neighbor-hood's 
ramshackle houses, apartments, and 
abandoned businesses were scarred 
with gang graffiti. Crack houses and 
drug dealers flourished, along with a 
pervasive attitude of resignation to the 
status quo. 

As residents of a ghetto community, 
the people of South Broadway had long 
been the "guinea pigs" of social 
research projects, as well as the 
recipients of remedial services target- 
ing their many documented social 
problems. South Broadway programs, 
conforming to the traditional Ameri- 
can social service model, were founded 
on the beliefs that: 1) poor communi- 
ties are hotbeds of risk factors (domes- 
tic violence, dysfunctional parenting, 
cultural deprivation) which must be 
individually identified and remediated; 
and 2) academic researchers and 
professional service providers are the 
best experts on the assessment of 
community needs and the development 
of appropriate remediation programs. 

Father Gerard Pantin expressed the 
message sent by well-meaning social 
service agencies: "Whenever we "help" 
people by doing something for them 
we are telling these people explicitly or 
implicitly: 'You are weak, ignorant 
people. You do not even know what is 
good for you; so we the intelligent, the 
powerful, will do it for you.' "* 

The Family Development Program, 
however, did not conform to the 
traditional model.The professional 
staff was committed to working with 
community members as equal partners 
in determining community needs and 
creating services to meet those needs. 
They believed that South Broadway 
families were the experts on the needs 
of their children and their community. 
So, the staff began by knocking on 
doors, asking parents what they wanted 
for their children. 

Although many residents were 



suspicious of this unorthodox ap- 
proach, a few young parents began to 
respond. By Fall, 1985, these parents 
were meeting with program staff to 
talk about their fears and aspirations 
for their children and how best to meet 
the community's most urgent needs. 
Education was their greatest concern: 
most of the initial group blamed their 
own straitened circumstances on a lack 
of schooling, and they worried that 
their children would also fail in school 
and thus be doomed to a similar life. 
They decided that they wanted a 
preschool for the children — a school 
where parents could also feel at home 
while they learned the intricacies of the 
educational system. Thus FDP's 
Escuelita Alegre Preschool was born. 

Eight years later, the four Escuelitas, 
serving eighty three- to five-year-olds 
each year, remain the core of the 
Family Development Program. The 
parents collaborate with the staff to 
develop and present the curriculum, 
establish policies, and manage the day- 
to-day routines. Over the years, 
families 1 evaluations of their own 
needs have led the program to extend 
services to prenatal, infant, and toddle, 
services through the Baby Amigo 
project; to elementary school through 
the My True Colors After-School 
project; and to parents through a 
range of adult education, peer support, 
and leadership development activities 
collectively termed the Family Support 
Project. All of these branches share 
common roots in the self-identified 
needs of South Broadway families. 

Thus, the first response to the 
question of involvement should be 
parent ownership. Parents are involved 
in FDP because it is their program, 
growing from their needs. 

A Focus on Strengths 

In addition to the issue of owner- 
ship, traditional approaches to service 
delivery tend to focus attention on the 
negative aspects of people's lives. One 
parent described her experiences in 
accessing income support services: 

"I hate getting services. I have to 
get up early, dress the children, and 
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walk ten blocks to get my services. I 
have to carry the two little ones. And 
then we wait for three hours. The kids 
are tired, and they're crying. And then, 
when we get in to see the caseworker, 
she asks me all the same questions, 
and she doesn't believe anything I say. 
And I feel so bad." 

Like many South Broadway resi- 
dents, this young parent spent a great 
deal of time and energy seeking 
services from a variety of unrelated 
agencies and programs. Each visit to 
each agency required a major effort 
and another recitation of the everyday 
problems and past tragedies of her life: 
the early pregnancy that had forced her 
to drop out of school, the abuse and 
eventual abandonment by her alcoholic 
husband, the lack of job skills and 
childcare that made employment 
impossible. Each repetition of the story 
made the problems loom larger, 
reinforcing her negative self-image. 
The more help she obtained, the more 
helpless she became. 

FDP quickly learned the power of 
focusing families' attention on their 
strengths. Deficit-based services send 
this message to participants: "You are 
dysfunctional. Let's concentrate on 
your problems. If you can prove to us 
that you are truly incapable of fulfill- 
ing your needs, we will reward you by 
providing our service." Simply by 
inviting South Broadway parents to 
collaborate with professionals in needs 
assessment and program design, FDP 
was sending a very different message: 
"We see you as an intelligent and 
knowledgeable. Your expertise is equal 
in value to our own. Let's concentrate 
on all of your strengths, and use them 
to develop, implement, and manage a 
quality educational program. Working 
together, we can create something 
much better for our community than 
either of us could accomplish by 
ourselves." 

As a group, the parents of South 
Broadway shared one very significant 
strength: their intense love and 
concern for thei. children. This 
strength became the ioundation for the 
preschool and the other projects. 

On an individual level, staff mem- 
bers note parents' special abilities and 
small successes in different program 
contexts, and encourage them to use 
their skills by assigning them relevant 
tasks. Parents develop their strengths 
in the preschool classroom and parent 
organization. As they solve problems 
and implement new ideas, they begin 
^Mieve in themselves. 
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Focusing on strengths, like parent 
ownership, is a deceptively simple 
concept that can yield dramatic results. 
In the middle of the program's second 
year, two-thirds of the parent organiza- 
tion members returned to school — to 
take English or literacy classes, obtain 
a GED, learn new job skills, or enroll 
in the state university. Parents of 
preschool graduates have formed and 
continue to lead active PTA groups in 
their children's elementary schools 
(the same schools that had informed 
FDP staff that South Broadway parents 
had no interest in education). Many 
parents have become activists on 
behalf of then community, speaking 
out to state legislators and city officials 
and forming anti-drug campaigns. 
They have accomplished these things 
because they now see themselves as 
strong, capable people, people with 
power, not as collections of problems 
for others to solve. 




The Steps to Empowerment 

The reason for establishing commu- 
nity ownership and building on 
strengths can be summed up in the 
overworked term, empowerment. The 
meaning of empowerment is implicit 
in FDP's mission statement: to 
promote opportunities for low-income 
families to recognize their strengths, 
set their own agendas, and make 
constructive changes in their lives. 
Empowerment is the primary program 
goal; professionals must be willing to 
relinquish the power that they have 
traditionally held in disenfranchised 
communities. They must slowly work 
themselves out of a job. 

In FDP's thriving parent organiza- 
tion, this process recurs on an annual 
basis. At the beginning of each year, as 
new families enter the program, the 
staff set- the rules and agendas and 
requires that parents participate in 
specific ways. By the end of the year, it 
is the parents who run the show. This 
progression is the result of the staffs 
realization that empowerment is a 
process with distinct stages, and that it 
takes time to develop. 

The first necessary step in facilitat- 
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ing parent empowerment is the 
establishment of a non-hierarchical 
relationship between parents and staff. 
The staff begins during the initial 
registration and orientation meetings 
by befriending parents and gaining 
their trust, The next task is to get the 
parents talking. The first meetings are 
directed by staff. Ice-breaking activities 
(like asking ail participants to intro- 
duce the person next to them) and 
small discussion groups help parents 
feel comfortable expressing their 
views. 

As dialogue grows, the group begins 
to develop an identity as a group. A 
common purpose and an agenda for 
action slowly emerge. Soon parents 
begin to plan and carry out activities 
on their own initiative — small activi- 
ties like bake sales for fundraising or 
field trips for the children, and large 
activities like lobbying efforts around 
community issues. They learn to 
identify needs, set goals, plan and 
carry out strategies, and evaluate the 
results of their work. The staff reverts 
slowly to a supportive role as the 
parents take on more and more. 

Eventually, parents begin to apply 
the new skills, ideas, and self-concepts 
developed in the program to other 
areas of their lives. Through their 
experiences in the program they know 
that they are capable of carrying out 
complex tasks and activities, and they 
have developed a set of "mental tools" 
for planning and carrying out new 
initiatives. What they choose to do 
with these too \ and experiences 
depends on the individual parent: they 
may decide to return to school, or to 
begin a new career, or to make their 
community a better place to live. What 
is important is that they choose to act, 
rather than to be acted upon. 

Together, these three principles — 
parent ownership, a focus on strengths, 
and a mission of empowerment — are 
the most important elements not only 
in gaining active parental involvement, 
but also in promoting lasting effects 
within the community. 



Notes 

1 PANTIN G. (1988). Children and community: 
Progressing through partnership. Keynote address. 
Tenth International Seminar of the Bernard van Leer 
Foundation, Kingston. Jamaica. 

Edith Menning is the manager and evaluator of 
the Family Development Program. For more 
information about the program contact her at: 
Family Development Program, Onate Hall 
Room 213, University of New Mexico. 
Albuquerque, NM. 505/277-6943. 
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■ by Gary Stokes 



Please Be Brilliant!: An Alternative Way to View 
Staff Development and Your Organization 



I have come to the conclusion that 
everyone in our organization is a 
genius and further, that almost 
everyone in the entire human service 
and education systems is a genius. This 
essay is a personal account of how I 
came to this startling conclusion and 
how the idea of universal brilliance has 
influenced the leadership of our 
organization. 

As the leader of our organization for 
nearly twenty years, I have had the 
opportunity to watch the genius of my 
colleagues surface. (1 use the word 
"surface" because neither Ihey nor I 
was aware of their brilliance in the 
beginning). For example, when we 
first met, one of my colleague? was a 
bookkeeper working at minimum wage 
in our agency. The daughter of a dairy 
farmer, she had a high school diploma, 
the highest degree she holds to this 
day. She always claimed that she was 
not a creative person, even though her 
frequent promotions over the years 
gave her confidence in her managerial 
abilities. Today, as an associate 
director of our agency, she is a national 
leader in her area of work and cur- 
rently leads the development of a 
national training institute. She is, I 
realize now, a brilliantly creative 
person — a genius. 

Another long-time colleague was 
originally hired through a public 
employment program for an 
unbudgeted position in public informa- 
tion. Today, she has written a book 
about family development, trained in 
twenty states and leads the design and 
implementation of several major 
research projects. Everyone who works 
with her recognizes her as brilliant 
person. 

Line staff in our agency seem 
brilliant to me. As I listen to them talk 
about solving problems with the low- 
income families served by our agency, 
I hear their genius at work. Last week 
one of our family-development special- 
ists gave us a detailed look at how she 
worked with a family threatened by 
legal problems. As I listened m her tell 
how she had integrated her personal 
q relationships with attorney friends, her 
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experient. as a school board member, 
her training in our agency, one day's 
careful study of relevant legal sources, 
and her fiery detennination to make 
the system work for a family in trouble, 
1 saw — once again — genius at work. 

Then there are our bookkeepers, who 
have been able to adjust to the com- 
puter age and who seem brilliant to 
me, as they work more and more in 
realms almost completely mysterious 
to me. 

Our grants 
managers, 
working in an 
agency which 
has doubled in 
size and then 
doubled again, 
have learned 
how to collect 
and integrate 
mountains of 
data, handle 
dozens of 
complicated 
relationships 
in federal, 
state and local 
government, 
design and 
implement 
innovation, 
recruit and 
develop a 
high- 
performing 
staff— and do 
it all with 
grace and 
humor. 

There are 
the geniuses of 
our housing 

program, mostly men who were blue 
collar workers before they joined us. 
Now, working in innovation teams, 
they have developed new knowledge in 
their field. They train workers in other 
agencies. One team is about to launch 
a for-profit business; another team has 
written a how-to book. 

It seems to me that, for all practical 
purposes, my colleagues are so brilliant 
that we leaders can never quite 



anticipate all of their potential. In 
other words, our main mistake is likely 
to be underestimating what our 
colleagues can learn and do. 

Leadership Implications 

The first implication for leadership, 
once we realize that we are leading 
geniuses, is that hierarchical organiza- 
tional relationships are completely 
antithetical to discovering the bril- 
liance of our colleagues and to encour- 




aging the display of that brilliance. 
The hierarchical model assumes that 
people are inept if not controlled by a 
few brilliant people at the top. It 
assumes that people must be evaluated 
by people at the top. It assumes, as 
Peter Senge says, that most workers are 
still "hired hands," inter-changeable 
and dispensable. Because, I believe, 
most of us feel that we are special, that 
we have a significant life purpose, we 
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feel underemployed, underrecognized, 
and underestimated in all hierarchical 
organizations — hcwever benign they 
may be. 

New workplace relationships arc 
created when we realize we are leading 
geniuses. First we must come to every 
person with respect, as we would with 
any genius. We feel privileged to work 
with brilliant people — even if they 
haven't realized their brilliance yet — 
so we come to them with a spirit of 
collaboration. In our agency, we call 
this new way of relating to each other 
the learning relationship. We believe 
that this is the highest level of relation- 
ship possible. The learning relation- 
ship is characterized by trust, open 
communication, honesty, enthusiasm, 
and reciprocity. It requires the willing- 
ness and ability to listen, desire for 
change and growth, commitment, 
ability to give and receive feedback 
(this one takes the heart of a lion, we 
find), mutual support, and love. We 
respect each other as fellow human 
beings, seekers in the world, equals 
differentiated by our responsibilities. 

Team Leader Priorities 

In our agency, learning relationships 
are built into work structures. 

Everyone in our agency is a member 
of a team, and every team has a team 
leader, trained in ll facilitation of 
learning. Team leaders have two 
priorities: 

1) Enter into a learning relationship 
with each team member. Discover the 
genius in each person and create 
endless opportunities for the expres- 
sion of that genius. 

2) Structure learning relationships 
between all of the members of the 
team, so that learning is maximized 
and so that the team is creating new 
knowledge as a unit. Ten brilliant 
people can almost always achieve more 
than one brilliant person. 

Learning Relationships and 
Meaning in Our Lives 

We have discovered that learning 
relationships inevitably lead us deeper 
and deeper toward the meaning of our 
lives. Our learning relationships help 
us discover our personal values and 
visions. Peter Senge, in his wonderful 
book, The Fifth Discipline: The Art 
and Practice of the Learning Organi- 
zation, calls this pursuit of the mean- 
ing of our lives "the discipline of 
n £j or "ial mastery." Personal mastery, 
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he says, is not encouraged in tradi- 
tional, hierarchical organizations, but 
is increasingly a central theme of 
learning organizations: 

'Learning' in this context does not 
mean acquiring more information, but 
expanding the ability to produce the 
results we truly want in life. It is 
lifelong generative learning. And 
learning organizations are not possible 
unless they have people at every le\ 
who are willing to practice learning. 

Senge notes a profound change in 
the nature of work as a social institu- 
tion as leaders begin to integrate their 
understandings of our higher aspira- 
tions for self-realization. We are 
moving away from the notion of the 
worker as an instrument of the organi- 
zation, he believes, toward the view 
that work is sacred, a way of discover- 
ing our personal values and visions. 

Shared Visions 

Once the men and women of an 
c ganization become clear about their 
o » values and visions, they can create 
a snared vision for their organization. 
Organizations with a shared vision are 
rare. I recently asked a group of 80 
educators if any of them had ever 
worked in an organization whose 
employees had created a shared vision: 
None of them had. 

We are currently in a process of 
creating a shared vision with our 160 
colleagues and board members and 
other stakeholders. Tapping the 
brilliance of such a large group of 
geniuses has already produced the 
outline of a new vision, a vision so 
ambitious tha v we will need the 
leadership of every man and woman in 
our organization to pursue it. 

We will need to link each 
individual's personal values, vision, 
and learning to the values, vision, and 
learning of the organization. Peter 
Drucker understands the central role 
the individual's commitment plays in 
the modern knowledge organization: 

"The individual must shoulder the 
burden of defining what his or her own 
contribution will be. We have to 
demand — and "demand" is the word, 
nothing permissive — that people think 
through what constitutes the greatest 
contribution that they can make .... 
Then they have to make sure that 
contribution is accepted and under- 
stood by the people they work with 
and for." 

Notice that the role of leadership in 
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Drucker's view is to require people to 
think, to define their commitment, and 
to communicate their commitment. 
Drucker, of course, recognizes that 
people are capable of responding to 
those demands. When we recognize the 
tremendous potential of individuals to 
pursue their own enlightened interests 
at the same time that they contribute to 
the common good, we can make such 
demands of them. 

Our Untapped National 
Resource 

The leaders of our nation's human 
capital development system — all of the 
publicly funded human service agen- 
cies and education institutions — want 
more resources to do the job than they 
have been given. But we are not likely, 
most of us agree, to receive substan- 
tially new investments from govern- 
ment in the next few years. 

This dilemma may produce the 
creative tension we need to seek new 
solutions. Our society urgently needs 
system leaders to find ways to increase 
the productivity of our national 
investment in human capital. The 
millions of men and women who 
currently work in the system represent 
a great national treasure of experience, 
wisdom, and commitment. To the 
degree tfW the potential of these 
people is locked up by the restraints 
and controls of the hierarchical set of 
relationships which characterize our 
system, they cannot help us develop 
the potential of our society. 

As more and more of us in leader- 
ship recognize that we are stewards of 
a great national wealth — the genius of 
our system's employees — we will 
increasingly ask our colleagues to be 
brilliant. And we will begin to release 
a new brilliance into our society. 

Leaders, please, be brilliant! 
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Second in a Series 



Using Current Telecommunications Technology: 
A Guide for Family Support Professionals 

Databases 
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There are three related tools central 
to telecommunication technology: (1) 
electronic mail, (2) electronic bulletin 
boards, and (3) database storage and 
retrieval of information. This is the 
second in a series of articles that 
describes each of these tools and ways 
to access them at the local level and 
through the National Resource Center. 
This article focuses on databases. (See 
Vol. 1 1, Number 3, Winter k 92-93 for 
information on e-mail and electronic 
bulletin boards.) 

What Is a Database? 

Database storage of information is a 
much more formal type of information 
system than electronic mail or elec- 
tronic bulletin boards. Essentially, a 
database is a collection of records with 
the same data structure. Each record 
consists of a group of fields, each of 
which holds the same type of informa- 
tion for every record in the database. 

One database that most of us have 
been exposed to — at least those of us 
over 30 — is the card catalog we used at 
the library when we were growing up. 
Each card in the catalog is a record. 
Every record contains the same fields, 
such as author, title, subject, publisher, 
etc. Using a computer database instead 
of cards in a drawer enable us to search 
more field headings faster and more 
efficiently. 

Types of Databases 

There are several types of databases. 
The most common type is a biblio- 
graphic database. It contains citations 
to books, periodicals, reports, and 
other printed material. These databases 
can help you find information based on 
a particular criterion such as author, 
subject, or publisher. A second type of 
database is the full-text database. We 
are seeing more of these as they begin 
to replace the bibliographic database. 
In addition to containing citations to 
printed material, they provide a copy of 
the material as one of the fields in the 
record, so you don't have to find the 
printed copy at a library. Another 



useful type of database is a statistical 
database. In these databases the fields 
are for specific types of numeric 
information, for example, census data. 
A final type of database of interest to 
family support professionals are 
directories. Directory databases contain 
names, addresses, and other strategic 
information on groups of people or 
institutions. We will list several 
directory databases relevant to the 
family support field later in this article. 

Database Searches 

Why would a family support 
professional need to search a database? 
One common goal for database 
searches is to review the literature on a 
certain topic. For example, if a 
program is considering adding a 
service or preparing a grant proposal, 
it might be useful to search the family 
resources or sociology databases to find 
others who have offered that service 
and what their experience has been. 
Alternately, a family support profes- 
sional might search the foundation 
database to find basic information 
about foundations, including names, 
addresses, guidelines for grant applica- 
tions, and information about which 
foundations have funded programs for 
children and families. 

Searching a database involves using 
the correct language, and understand- 
ing the "grammar 1 ' or structure of the 
language. Family support professionals 
do not need to learn database search 
methodology. However, a basic 
understanding of that methodology 
will help you know what a database 
search could do for you. An experi- 
enced searcher will be able to choose 
"key words'* that best identify the type 
of information being sought. They 
have many specialized manuals, 
thesauri, and on-line systems to 
identify the specific key words used in 
each database. Once these words have 
been selected, the database can be 
searched based on the physical or the 
logical relationship of these words. 
Suppose we want information on the 



attitudes of Latino families about 
college education. After selecting an 
appropriate database, we find that we 
will have to use both the terms 
"Latino" and "Hispanic". We also find 
that we have to use the term "higher 
education" instead of college. We will 
tell the computer to look for records 
that have the words "Higher", "Educa- 
tion" "Hispanic' 1 and "Latino". The 
words "Higher" and "Education" will 
have a physical relationship. If they are 
not immediately together, we do not 
want them. "Hispanic" and "Latino" 
have a logical relationship. If either 
word occurs we want the record. We 
can also tell the database in which 
field to look for the words. For ex- 
ample, we might tell the computer that 
we want the terms "Higher" and 
"Education" only if they are in the 
subject field. This will make the 
citations very specific. We might look 
for "Latino" or "Hispanic" in any field, 
to make sure that our search is compre- 
hensive. The database searcher will 
know all of the possible relationships 
and the proper commands for each 
database. 

A trained database searcher is 
familiar with the various available 
databases, their structures, and the 
correct search techniques for each 
database. Almost all college and 
university libraries and all but the 
smallest public libraries employ 
experienced database searchers. 
Increasingly, independent information 
brokers are also available to help 
search databases; these can be found in 
your local Yellow Pages. 

Alternatively, anyone with a 
computer, a modem, and some inex- 
pensive communications software has 
the ability to be connected with 
databases. The procedure is to contract 
with a database "library" such as 
Dialog or Lexis. For approximately 
$50, you can sign up and receive 
manuals, training, and a password. 
From there, you log-in to their com- 
puter via modem, enter your password, 
choose the database you'd like to 
search, search, and log-out. You are 
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charged for the time you are connected 
to the database (the duration of the 
phone call) and for the number of 
records you receive; prices vary. 



Resources 

The following are a ^ample of the 
hundreds of databases available to 
family support professionals. 

Family Resources 

File 291 (Dialog). The Family 
Resources database is a bibliographic 
database covering psychosocial 
lu^rature related to the family. It 
contains references from over 1,800 
journals and books from 1970 to the 
present. It is updated every two 
months. FAMILY RESOURCES is 
available as a special service at many 
public, academic, and special libraries. 

ERIC 

File 1 (Dialog). The ERIC database 
is a bibliographic database covering 
the literature of education from more 
than 700 periodicals and the Educa- 
tional Resources Information Centers 
collection of reports, monographs, and 
other materials, ERIC is updated 
monthly, ERIC indexes the FRC 
Report and many other FRC publica- 
tions. It is widely available in all types 
of libraries. 

Donnelley Demographics 

File 575 (Dialog). The Donnelley 
Demographics database provides 
statistical data from the 1990 census as 
well as proprietary estimates and 
projections of the Donnelley Marketing 
Information Services. Data covers age, 
sex race, families, housing, education, 
income and other topics. It is updated 
annually. Donnelley is available at 
many public, academic and special 
libraries as a special service. 

Foundation Grants Index 
File 27 (Dialog). The Foundation 



Grants Index contains records describ- 
ing grants awarded to nonprofit 
organbations by the larger private 
foundations of die U.S. Approximately 
20,000 new grants are added each year. 
Updates are quarterly. Foundation 
Grants Index is available at many 
public, academic and special libraries 
as a special service. 

LEGIS and EXEC 

(LEXIS). LEGIS and EXEC are 
complementary databases that are 
available as one large full-text data- 
base. This database contains proposed 
federal and state legislation. It also 
contains notices of RFP's, grants, and 
regulations from the Federal Register 
and the 50 states. This database is 
updated daily. Lexis and Nexis (the 
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database "libraries" through which you 
can access LEGIS and EXEC) are 
more expensive to subscribe to than is 
Dialog; they are available at a limited 
number of academic libraries and at 
many legal firms. 

FRC Programs Database 

(National Resource Center for 
Family Support Programs). The FRC 
Program Database is a directory 
database which contains information 
on family support and school-linked 
programs. For each program, it lists 
types of services offered and the 
populations served, along with other 
descriptive information. The database 
is currently being loaded with informa- 
tion from about 500 family support 
programs that have returned surveys. 
School-linked program surveys were 
sent out in June. The FRC Programs 
Database is available free of charge by 
calling the National Resource Center 
for Family Support Programs at the 
Family Resource Coalition, 312/341- 
0900. 

Paul Deane is Director of Information Services 
for the National Resource Center for Family 
Support Programs at the Family Resource 
Coalition. Contact him there by writing 200 S. 
Michigan Ave., Suite 1520, Chicago, IL 60604, 
or calling 312/341-0900 , or faxing 31V34U 
97/5. 
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. JOIN US AT THE FRC'S 
.'. NATIONAL CONFERENCE.,. 

AND JOIN FORCES FOR CHANGE 



Family support in the '90s is taking on a whole new look. More and 
more grassroots programs are becoming the central point for 
integrating human services in their communities. Family support 
principles are being embraced by state systems and professionals 
who work with families in many different ways are finding each 
other and forming innovative collaborations. 

In the midst of all this change, how can you stay on the cutting edge 
of what's working in family support programs across the country? 
What's the best way to keep up with federal and state policy initia- 
tives which may affect your community and your program? Where 
can you meet other professionals who share your commitment to 
building more realistic, responsive services for families? 

You can find it all at the Family Resource Coalition's National 
Conference, Joining Forces for Change: Family Support in the 
'90s. join ^ at this conference, and you'll find opportunities for 
skill building, networking, and INSPIRATION. 

This is the only national conference which brings together leading 
family support practitioners, policymakers, and scholars to share 
the latest in family support, and it only happens once every two 
years. Don't miss this chance to join forces with hundreds of your 
colleagues as we chart the course for meaningful change. 

Mark your calendar and plan your budget now for May 4-7, 1994 
in Chicago. Watch for more details in the mail. . ■ ■ • ■ 

\ — : 

The Family Resource Coalition 
200 South Michigan Avenue 
Suite 1520 
Chicago, IL 60604 

312/341-0900 
FAX31 2/341 -9361 

Address Correction Requested 
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